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Two Little*Donkeys out for a Lark. 
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yndents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
, must enclose a stamped enveiope large enough 
in the contributions submitted. Under no 
nditions will attention be given to work sent 
proval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


VILLAGE COMEDY. 


sy. George Wyseman drove out of his yard 
the hill— 
(To be concluded.) 

WHAT FOLLOWED. 
ookout: Mr. Wyseman has just driven over 
owards the Stocks. He goes there every 
uught I know. I expect that his engage- 
tose Stocks will be announced before long. 
\wleers: You don’t say so! I think the 
ht to be informed first. 

a * * * 

wleers: Have you heard of Mr. Wyseman’s 
mt to Rose Stocks? No? Oh! yes. It 
be announced. He’s over there this morn- 
sual. Well, he’s a sharp one! He knows 
e his bread is buttered on. Not that Rose 
ice girl, but she isn’t fit for a minister’s 


$pyte: I should think not! I hope he’s been 
rh: though I thought there was something 
parish ought to put a stop to such goings- 
1 a chit of a girl; it’s scandalous! 
= F * * * 

Sypte: I suppose you've beard how Mr. 
.is carrying sail? Engaged tu Rose Stocks, 
dare to come out and say so! It is dread- 
such a good man should be so led astray 
yand riches. I’m going to have the matter 
up before the congregation. He's over there 
time, and everybody knows what the Stocks 


Eger Toutelle: Dreadful! He might at 
ve waited a decent time out of respect to 
r Mrs. Wyseman, 

* = > * * 


Eger Toutelle: Mr. Wyseman has been en- 
. Rose Stocks a long while, but they are 
it a secret. Don’t mention it, for I wouldn't 
ome from me. They say that her money is 
s after, though it is hard io believe such a 
Mr. Wyseman,. 

Stretchitt: You never can tell what a man 


Stretchitt: There’s to be a wedding in the 

Mr. Wyseman and Rose Stocks! We shall 
yy of point lace and diamonds. It will be 
est affair Weetown has ever had, 
Scatteritt: Dear me! I wonder if it is 
y known? 

{(Conclusion.) 

Mr. Stocks about a horse he had for sale. 
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OUT WEST. 
———— 

Minister: The contributions this morning 
arkable—simply wonderful. I never knew 
be so large. 
on Drawem: Yaas: I reckoned they’d mount 
vat to-day. Some on ‘em didn’t like the 
, I knew the thing that would work. Got 
» in th’ vestibule this mornin’. 

Minister: Thing? What thing? 
on Drawem: Why, our new Drop-a-nickel-in- 
nd-see-th’-hoss-race machine. 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 


BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


CATCHING A BURGLAR, 


Bill Sykes approached the villa 
With a grin upon his face, 
And he climbed an outside pillar ; 
To admit him to the place. 
Then he softly raised a window 
And inside he gave a peep, 
Where he didn’t know Belinda 
Was enjoying her first sleep. 


With one leg inside the bedroom, 
And the other on the porch, 
He bent low to give his head room 
As he flashed his little torch. 
But no luck his views attended, 
For the window broke its sash, 
And upon his neck descended 
With a most tremendous crash. 


Then Belinda woke, and calling 
To her uncle and her aunt, 
Saw Bill Sykes pinned down and sprawling. 
“You get out!” she cried. ‘1 can’t,’ 
Said the burglar, as she muttered, 
“Then it’s there you'll have to stop.” 
To the constable he uttered: 
“it's a fair an’ proper cop.” 


o( 


DEAD OFF. 


He: Miss Olara, I have a question to ask you; 
although of ancient origin it is ever new, and—— 

She: Oh! never mind asking it. l was at a 
revue last week. 


SING, HO!’’ 


BY “THE BARD.” 


AMONG THE GIRLS. 


They told me where 
The girls were fair, 

And soft and sweet and slender; 
Where beaming eyes, 
Without disguise, 

Showed that their hearts were tender, 


I quickly hied, 
To seek a bride 

Among those “ bonnie lasses,” 
But found that they 
All turned away 

In iightly laughing masses, 


I fondly prayed 
To each fair maid 

To grant me love and kisses. 
But with one mind 
They all declined 

To be my future “ missis.” 


Upon a bank 
I sadly sank 
‘Mong buttercups and daisies, 
And cursed them all, 
- Both short and tall, 
In wild, indignant phrases. 


Then silently 
One stole to me 
And laid her gentle fingers 
Upon my lips, 
While from their tips 


There came a scent that lingers. 


“Oh, maid divine, 
Will you be mine?” 
I murmured, filled with pleasure 
“Tt all depends— 
We might be friends.” 
She said, “If you have treasure.” 


“Tf you have health 
And worldly wealth 
Upon my life to squander, 
With you I may 
Now speed away 
In pleasant paths to wander.” 


Alas! Alack! 
The world looked black, 
However much I’d wish her. 
But cash, forsooth, 
To tell the truth, 
I hadn’t got a “ Fisher.” 
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HELP WANTED. 


PAGE FOUR 


HULLO-’ULLO-0-0-0-HULLO! Yes,, I know it’s 
you, Lardi, and it’s not a bit of good trying to 
disguise your voice by putting on a Yankee twang! 
Oh! you’ve got a cold! I see! Beg pard! I 
thought you were trying on a little trick of mine! 
What trick? Oh! about disguising my voice over 
the ’phone, 

* = * * * 

Sometimes I'll ring up one of my best boys— 
(oh! yes, of course; I know that Bob is the best !—I 
ought to have said ‘‘second best’’!)—and then his 
Ma answers the ’phone, so I ask for the giddy lad with 
a French accent in my voice. Then I ring again, 
and his Pa speaks—so I turn on a lisp. Then I 
keep on trying, and to each different member of 
the household my dulcet tones are different, until 
at last——what? Oh! I’m sorry you can’t hear! 
Shall I begin all over again? You don’t want me 
to? Well, then, I won’t, and——what? You heard 
I was drowned? Well, if you thought I was 
drowned, what’s the good of ringing up to ask if I 
am and to say you hope I am not? 
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You are a priteleas mug-ess, Lardi! 
s « ad e 
What? Tell you all about it? All right if you 
swear you won’t split! But, of course, you won't, 
because if ever you told anything I told you not 
to tell, I’d quickly give you away, my dear, and 
say all I know about—er—ahem !—well, you know! 
J i] * * * 
But, of course, we’re such pals, and we love each 
other so much that we will keep each other’s secrets 
until the grave! 


* * * te oe 
Yes, darling, I know you will! So will I!! 
* . * a * 


Well, this was at Saltford. I went down to stay 
a few days with some of my smart, titled friends— 
(oh! no, dear; no one you know!)—and while I was 
there I met a quite nice boy named ‘‘ Andy Dacre,” 
who was there with his rich fat aunt and rich fat 
unele, and——what? (How did I meet him? My 
dear Lardi, I really can’t see how that effects the 
story! Was he a what?—a WHAT? Did you say a 
“ pick-up?” Really, the expressions you use are 
awful! Bob is quite right when he says that you 
are not fit to know!) 
* * wt * * 
All right, I’m quite willing to “ get on with it” 
if only you wouldn’t keep interrupting. 
* * * * * 


Well, Andy Dacre and I got quite chummy, and 
we often used to go for quiet little strolls along the 
sands when most of the people were gone to bed 
and the moon was behind the clouds. (Oh, yes, 
moons are no good to me—I can never do any- 


_ thing when there are moons about!) 


Well, one night we were talking—(of course we 
talked! What did you think we did? . Well, then, 
we just didn’t!)—yes, we were talking, and I was 
telling Andy how horrid hard-up I was. 


* * * * * 


“Hard-up! I bet you’ve got all the money you 
want!” said Andy, picking up my woolly scarf 
that had dropped off. ; 

“Me! Good heavens! I'd do anything for a 
fiver!” I replied, tidying my hair. 

“Anything? I bet you wouldn’t do something 
I want done!” he said. 

“TI bet I wonld!” I said. 

“P’raps I’d make it a tenner, ducki—er—Miss 
Sloper!” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, it’s like this. My uncle is a very oof-y 
and he thinks I’m a bit of a soppy mug, and for 
that reason he doesn’t do half as much for me ag 
he would do if he thought me brave and courageous 
as a British lion. Now, I want a couple of thou. 


My | 
| 


GENEROUS UNCLE: Now, what would you young people like for a present? 
YOUNG COUPLE (more or less in unison): Oh! uncle darling—could you—ah!—find us a house to let? 
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PROHIBITIONIST: Don’t you know you're on 


the road to ruin? pe 
TOPER: Oh, no, I’m not, old sport; I’m on t 
road to the Red Lion. 


A Wa ahs Ata eA SUR ASE SL ES 


out of him,, and I believe I’d get it, if only he could 
see me do something to prove what a splendid chaP 
I was. So, if you would fall into the sea—oft wee 
lower part of the pier, you know—just when uncel 
and aunt and I were all standing by, I could ag 
in and rescue you, and the the old man would 
gee that he had got a nephew worth financins* 
Would you do it, darl—er—Miss Sloper?” 
P * * * * 

At first I said I wouldn’t, but when I had bat 
gained and bargained (I’ve got my Own way oe 
striking a barg., don’tjewknow!) until Andy 
agreed to give me £10 before the splash a) 
another £10 after the rescue, I agreed = 
drop my slim and fully-clothed form into the 
sea, so that, by aaving me, Andy could prove hi? 
self to be a fine, brave, noble fellow upon whom any 
idealistic and aaffluent uncle would feel proud to 
bestow his wealth. 


* ce * * * i 

So we said good-night—(take long?—oh! yes; 
never hurry over “good-nights’” when the moo? 
is behind the clouds!), and then I went home 
look out my oldest jumper-frock, which was ie 
shabby to be spoilt by a ducking in the “ briney: 

* * * * a 

The next morning I brekked at nine, put 
the shabby jumper-frock (with the least possib! 
amount of “ undies”’ beneath it), and, before eleve™ 
was standing on the lower part of the pier, gaziD 
pensively into the placid blue water. 

* * * * * 

And, leaning over the chairs, less than a done? 

yards away, were uncle, aunt, and Andy. 
* * * * * 

One swift glance from Andy, followed bY 
cough (the signal), and the moment had come 
(Frightened? - No, of course not, because, as ved 
know, I can swim like a fried whifing or a bo! 
cod, #0 if Andy did fail at the last moment, I'd P 


safe enough !} ; 
e * . * « 


Closer I went to the edge—farther I leant over 
the low chain—and then a SCREAM—and a SPLA 
—and then I was struggling in the water waiti? 
to be rescued!! 
~ e — * . ed 

And what happened? Well, what happe? ‘6 
waa, that just as Andy was preparing to do a 
heroic dive, the fat uncle pulled bim back (whee 
auntie hung round his neck), took off his own a 
and then—SPLOSH!—and there I was being rese™ e 
by rich uncle, while hard-up nephew stood th 
looking on with fury on his face!! 

* * * * * all 

What happened? Oh, uncle and I got out “» 
right, and though T didn’t get my second “tenn ay 
from nephew, fat uncle and I became such pals th Y 
—that—er—well, I didn’t miss Andy’s other “tenn© 


one little bit’ 
7 * * 


* * 
+? 
Did I what? Did they what? Did he w?® 
* + * — = 


ge 


! 
Well, if I told you, it might sho—Exchar iy 
I’m cut off!—Junction what?—Oh! never mind, 


- tell her the rest when I see her—P’RAPS!!! 
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EASILY PLEASED. 


“What kind of a man would you like for a 
husband?” 
“Oh! either a bachelor or a widower,” 


— Sa Te ee «|S 


RICHY: And do you think, dearest, you are ready to come with me 
and live on my income? 
PEACHY: Oh, yes—if you can get:another income for yourself, 


Ww we. F. 
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My 
it’s true she's slightly frisky, 


; ‘ 4 
Naas ee But she isn’t really fast, 


CLARA: Mabel has an awfully nice flat now. Though she’s got a little bolder 
CLARICE: Yes; | know him very well. Than when we saw her last. 


a 


PAGE BIX 


‘““PRAY, George,” said Mr. Wilkins, in tones in 
which amazement and dismay were about evenly 
blended, “what in the world is this?’ 

The objects that the worthy gentleman held in 
his hand were calculated to excite neither fear nor 
aversion, Indeed, from the ordinary man’s point 
of view, they were distinctly attractive—two circlets 
of pale blue silk, adorned with gold buckles, in the 
centre of which sparkled a fine diamond. Mr. Wil- 
kins, however, handled them as gingerly as though 
they had been an infernal machine or a venomous 
serpent. 

For a moment his son was nonplussed, but. it 
was only a moment, 


“It’s a present,” he said, “to a—ah—friend of 
mine. Pretty, aren’t they?” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Wilkins, “cost about ten 
pounds?” 


“Round about,’”’ answered George, carelessly. 

“Ten pounds,” repeated Mr. Wilkins, measurins 
the circlets on his hand. Then he added, with a 
tinge of contempt, mingled with complacency, “In 
my young days the girls——” 

But here he stopped and wrapped himself in the 
plentitude of his dignity and marched from the 
room. 

Mr. Wilkins was not in the best of tempers when 
he arrived at his office the following morning. He 
was more than usually punctual, coming at nine, 
instead of the usual half-past, and, consequently, 
took his subordinates by surprise. The office boy, 
absorbed in the thrilling episode of the rescue of the 
fair golden-locked heroine by the youthful but re- 
sourceful hero, by means of a living ladder, from 
the house of her millionaire father, was oblivious to 
mundane things. He came in for a sharp, but 
edifying reproof. Poor Miss Grim was five minutes 
behind her employer, the first time she had been 
late since she was laid up with the rheumatism six 
months before. She was the victim of acidulated 
reproof, which she received with becoming humility. 

Finally, after having pointed out in dignified, if 
caustic terms, their shortcomings to his clerks, Mr. 
Wilkins retired to his private office, leaving instruc- 


“Oh! by the way, dad, that vase | knocked down at Mrs. Smythe-Jones’ wasn't insured, so you may 


as well give me the money for it. 


, 
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tions that his confidential secretary should be sent 
in to him immediately on her arrival. 

Miss Hattie Clayton, it must be confessed, was not 
the soul of punctuality. Indeed it was rarely that 
she arrived before her employer. Mr. Wilkins, how- 
ever, never thought fit to rebuke her in the publicity 
of the outer office. Possibly he reserved her re- 
proofs for the long periods during which the pair 
were closeted together in the inner sanctum. 


Somehow or other, since Miss Clayton had en- 
tered his employ, Mr. Wilkins’ correspondence had 
increased remarkably in bulk and confidentialness. 
Previously, Miss Grim, an estimable lady of somé 
forty summers, or, rather, to judge by her appear- 
ance, winters, had filled the position of amanuensis 
to the head of the firm. In those days Mr, Wilkins’ 
letters had been few and apparently of a nature 
that all the world might know; for their dictation 
occupied less than half an hour, the door of the office 
being generally left wide open the while. Little 
Miss Hattie, however, would be detained for two 
hours or more with her employer, with the door se- 
curely closed. f 

By the time Miss Clayton arrived Mr. Wilkins’ 
ill humour had quite passed away. If he had in- 
tended to reproye her, his better nature had evi- 
dently ascerted its supremacy; for nothing gceould 
dently ascertained its supremacy for nothing could 
demure good-morning, sir.” Indeed, that man 
must have been partly bear and the rest St. An- 
thony, who could have greeted this maiden with 
coldness or severity. For Miss Hattie Clayton was 
one to delight the eyes and warm the hearts of men. 
Wavy flaxen hair, innocent, trusting blue eyes and 
a sweet little tempting rosebud of a mouth were 
hers; a figure trim, yet well-developed withal, clad 
in raiment of almost puritanical simplicity. The 
texture, however, and cut of her dress, gave evi- 
dence of the work of a hetter dressmaker than is 
usually patronised by a stenographer on thirty shil- 
lings a week, and there were some of her dearest 
friends who were wont to laud almost extravagantly 
the singular good taste of Miss Hattie in clothing 
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; « You- 
herself so admirably on so small a stipend. bie 
or J,” they would remark to one another, we 

6 toe 


Hattie was out of hearing, ‘could have dresse 
if we were that kind, Most bosses are good, if you 
take them that way.” om 

And to give Mr. Wilkins his due, he was good t 
his little stenographer, She was such a brave little” 
thing, he would say, fighting her own way in the 
world without fear or reproach. ~ 

Apparently the business of the day was to b 
unusually confidential, for having locked the door 
upon the entrance of his stenographer, as had re 
cently become his custom, Mr. Wilkins pulled dow” 
the shades of the windows. He feared, presumably 
lest inquisitive eyes might spy upon his busine® 
secrets. These precautions taken, he seated hil® 
self in his office chair, in front of the desk, which 
by the way, he had neglected to open. His sten? 
grapher settled down on the chair which he plac 
closé—oh, very close—to his own. A touching Di®™ 
ture they made of the ideal relations of employe? 
and employee. The maiden, with note book ope® 
pencil in hand, eyes cast down, the type of modestY 
and respect; the master benignant and gentlé, ga” 
ing as one gazes on a much-loved child. ; 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” began Mr. Wilkins, patting 
Hattie playfully on the cheek, ‘“ what was my pittle 
secretary been doing with herself? Where are th® 
roses? Dark circles under the pretty eyes.”’ 

“T am a little tired.” answered Hattie, gentlY’ 
“but it won't interfere with my work, sir.’’ . 

“ Work, pooh!”’ said Mr. Wilkins contemptuouslY 
**Do you think I’d overwork my little secretary?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” relied Hattie, with a bright smilé 
of sweet gratitude. ‘ You’re always good to me- 

“Who could help it?’ murmured the gentlema?r 
moving a little closer. ‘‘But what’s the trouble’ 

“Oh, nothing, sir,’’ her eyes were again bent 0” 
the note book. “I was up rather late—till nearl¥ 
12 o’clock.’’ 

Mr. Wilkins looked ‘a little uneasy. “ Jankey 
ting?” he said, ith an attempt at lightness. : 
suppose some nice young fellow——” his sigh w® 
sincere. : ; 

“Oh, no!” answered Hettie, earnestly, ‘I don’? 
care for young fellows.” The brief, shy, apw@ 
glance dispelled the cloud from Mr, Wilkins’ brow 
His eyes brightened, and hé moved again a littl® 
closer. ‘I was mending my—my stockings,” she 
murmured in a very low voice. 

As she spoke, it so befell that she thrust out “. 
little foot, and, the foot merged into the neatest 9 
ankles. All this Mr. Wilkins saw clearly, thou? 
the vision was of the briefest, for it was quick! 
obscured by the envious skirt, 
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said he, tremulously, laying his 
hand on her shoulder. He paused a moment and 
cleared his throat nervously. “Dear Hattie,” he 
proceeded, leaning towards her, “why should you 
mend your stockings?” 

“Why, one must have stockings,” she replied, 
simply, looking him full in the face with innocent, 
questioning eyes. 

Mr. Wilkins spoke rapidly and fervently: “My 
dearest, I will buy you stockings and shoes, and— 
and everything if only——” 

“Oh, sir!” murmured the girl, 
good !’’ 

Mr, Wilkins drew her toward him. 

“Oh,, don’t, don’t,” she pleaded, pushing him 
back, but her strength was unequal to the task, and 
she dropped forward on his ample bosom. *'Qh? 
oh!” she cried, as he ‘pressed his lips to hers. 

“ Darling,” he murmured, ‘‘you’re not afraid of 
me? You know I wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“Oh, no!” she sighed, “but, oh! is it right?” 
And she buried her face in his shoulder. 

Mr. Wilkins forthwith launched into a rhapsody 
upon the divine right of love and cozy flats and 
motor-cars and the world and cold conventionality 
followed one another with a swiftness that would 
have baffled the most expert of stenographers. His 
oldest friend would have been amazed at the sudden 
gift of poesy that possessed him, and none more than 
good Mrs. Wilkins. 

How far Mr. Wilkins would have carried on the 
torrent of his eloquence it is impossible to say. 
Hattie -had subsided unresistingly in his protecting 
arms, and it seemed as though Cupid was indisput- 
ably master of the field. 

But of a sudden the maiden sprang to the floor 
with a scream. !” ghe cried in accents 


“My dear,” 


“you are too 


“A mouse! 
of the most acute terror. 

Mr. Wilkins was upset; not merely figuratively, 
but in fact. He sat on the floor with a thud worthy 
of'his weight in the commercial world, and as he 
sat he gazed upward, Hattie had scrambled on to a 
chair, and again the vision was revealed, but in 
greater amplitude. Again he beheld the slender 
ankles. Then his eyes were arrested, and a shiver 
ran down the marrow of his spine. The symphony 
of curves culminated in blue silk oirclets, clasped 
with gold buckles, in the midst of which glittered 
two fine diamonds. 

——_—_ ) 0( —___—_— 
GEORGE’S WIFE. 

Mr Jinks: What a trusting little woman George’s 

wife is! 


Mrs. Jinks: Yes. She has never been married 


. before. 


———)o(—— 
BAD PAPER. 

Wickwire: I have been carrying these letters ot 
yours promising to pay until they are almost worn 
out. 

Mudge: Don’t they make a miserable quality of 
paper nowadays? 


MRS. —i 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY 
" qacer poem inynoneorming Kane 
f Purely Platonic. f 
ae 


I KNOW it’s wrong to lay the blame upon a Wo- 
man; a man should always bea: the brunt, no 
matter whose fault it may be. / 

But, still, it’s just as well to tell the truth some- 
times, and chivalry and Quixotism a1d all that sort 
of thing were never very much in my line. I 
know I’m not what you'd cali a strong-willed man; 
I’ve got a weak chin and a retreating forehead and 
a lack of moral stamina, and ‘so I suppose that’s 
how it was she came to lead me on. 

Dolly wasn’t at all that sort of girl I should 


‘ever have thought of marrying—I might have had 


a lark with her and that sort of thing—but mar. 
riage? Oh! no, Besides, she was married al- 
ready, as it turned out. 

She must have been pretty smart, though, for 
she picked me out instantly from all the rest of 
the crowd. 

It was on the very first day of rehearsal, and I 
was sitting in one of the wings when she crossed 
over and took a chair beside me. 

“What sort of a part’s yours?’ she asked. ‘I 
hear it’s kind of Hawtrey part—all lying and de- 
ception and that sort of thing. Do you think that 
will suit you?” 

“Oh! I daresay I tan make something of it,” 
I answered. ‘‘ What’s yours like?” 

“Only the usual vapid talkee-talkee stuff,’ she 
replied languidly- “But I don’t care... This en- 
gagement is only a stop-gap to me, I open, next 
month in London, but you mustn’t mention it; it’s a 
secret, and I’m sure you can keep a secret.” 

I said I was sure I could, but I wasn’t. 
rehearsal she said: 

“T’ve got some shopping to do at the drapers’ 
in the High Street. Will you walk as far?” ’ 

On the way she asked what sort of “diggings” 
I had, and when I told her they were a bit “off,” 
she said she was sorry, for hers were very comfort: 
able, as I could see for myself if I liked, I told you 
she led me on. 

After the drapers’ we went to the post-office and 
then back tothe “ show.’ where she expected a 
letter. 

But the letter hadn’t come and then we walked 
on till we came to her “ diggings.” 

At the door she said: 

“Won't you come in and have a cup of tea? 
You must want one after that tiresome rehearsaal.”’ 

There was a piano in the sitting-room, and 
after tea I played and she sang a bit. Then she 
made up the fire and we sat beside it and talked. 

And she smoked a couple of my cigarettes, and 
showed me a lot of her photos, and so we spent a 
very pleasant evening. : ’ 


After 


Wil FnRrsw— 


You forget yourself, sitting between my husband and myself, 


“Oh, no, | haven’t, my dear; but | will next time.” 


f 
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When she came to the door to say good-bye, we ‘i 
were surprised to find how late it was, for all the ane 
rest of the house wag ir. darkness, and the moon ya 
was ghining bright and clear above our. heads. at 

We stood silently looking up &t it for some os 
minutes as though we'd never seen it before, while Ge 


I tried to remember some moon poetry I once read . 3 
about the ‘orb of night,” but I couldn’t, and a8 her . Be i 
face was turned upwards and was very temptingly «ek ; 


close to mine, I just kiesed her good-night instead, . ma 
and went off home to bed. 
Next day I thought she’d be angry, but she 


wasn’t, and after rehearsal. as she didn’t want any — a 
more drapery, we went for a drive to a ruined . 
castle or abbey or fortress or something of that ope hs 
sort ‘that was quite the show plac of the neigh- B hake 


bourhood. ; 

It was pretty enough, though I don’t care much’ 
for ruins. I agree with the man who said they 
were so dreadfully out! of repair—though everybody 
laughs at me when I say it, 

Well, there was a little brown stream that ran 
through part of the ruins, and as we were stepping . 
over it Dolly’s shoe came off and fell into th Th) 
water. Of course, I had to wipe it dry with my © 
pocket-handkerchief. 

And, ¥ course, I had to put it on again, and 
Dolly sat¥on a piece of a fallen column while I 
went down on both my knees and took, her foot in 
my lap, and jusf at that minute some of the “ hoys AUS Gal 
of our crowd turned the corner and come upon us- Pa 

That ass Spooters, our alleged low comedian, = | 
shouted, “ Oh! Bertie,” in an ‘absurd falsetto voice, : 
and then they all turned round and bolted, and 
we heard the fools roaring like mad on the other | 
side of the ruins, Ny Sick 4 

Of course. I kicked up no end of a row nextday 
at the theatre, but I wasi’t going to let the idiots . 
interfere with my enjoyment of Dolly’s society T 
took no further notice of them. 

We saw a good deal of each other after that, | 
did Dolly and I~had many pleasant little trips to. 4 '. | 
gether, and I was reslly quite sorry when her 
time came to go. M 

We had a quiet little spread together on the 
Sunday night before she left, and I saw her off. tag ¢ 
saying good-bye on the platform of the station. , 
And that was the last I ever saw of Dolly Neys- ri 
more. \ ws 

But:about 2 month after that I got a facer. “A 
messenger came to the theatre one night and asked | 
for me. ' 

I turned out of the dressing-room in no good 
temper, for I had a heavy change on. ; me 

“T’ve got a citation for you.” said a young cub— be 
of a lawyer’s clerk, handing me a paper as soon as — . 
I got upstairs. : , 

“What the Hades is a citation?” I asked. 

“Case of Neysmore y. Neysmore and others, 
You’re one of the others.” ', i 

“This is 21] blue rot!” I exclaimed furiously 
“T’m nothing of the sort, D’ye think I don’t 
know?” artes 

“Oh! that’s all right,” he said. ‘There’s 
five others beside you, so you won't be lonely.” 

I was just going to kick him when I remem- 
bered my heavy change. 

Well, after the show I told the ‘‘ boys” all about hiery 
it and asked their advice. We held various consul- HAS. 
tations on the subject, and the upshot of it was — try ¢ 
that they all strongly advised me to bolt. uf Bs “id 

At first I seouted the idea, but they kept on — . a8 : 
saying, ‘ Bolt,” “Bolt,” “Bolt,” till at last I got Y 
into a regular blue funk and bolt I did.“ OS caleak a is 

I cut away “down under,”’ Chucked the pro- ae ah" 
fession; changed my name. and went gold-digging. © 

But I struck a streak of bad luck. I lost every 
penny I had, got stranded, took fever and waslaid 
up for months, and wound up by: tramping into 
Sydney on my hoofs. By the skin of my teeth I 7 
managed to get a passage home and turned un sae ae 
in London after an absence of nearly two years, © 

The first thing I did was to hunt up the files of 
the newspapers, and what do you think I saw? 
Why, that there had been no defence to the action 
and that one of the “others” was a fellow with _ 
heaps .of money who paid damages and costs and ‘ 
married Dolly as soon as the whatsisname was 
made absolute! So I needn’t have bolted after all; - 
and I might—well, I tell you I was disgusted. — , 


~ 


} 
rh 
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The story is ancient history now, but those 
friends of mine who know the ins and outs of the 
affair shake their heads when I say “ Purely Hyd 


tonic, T assure you.”’ 
“Then why did you bolt?” they ask. 
I know it looks queer, but it was platonic all the — 
same, and yet there are people who say there's 
morality in our profession: as ; 
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“What makes a man always give a ANY OFFERS? 
woman a diamond engagement ring?” Young man wanted, to cure a girl of loneliness! 
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SHE Boars r fi fs oracef Paine | 
F = : Ly THE SPIRIT OF REVELRY. 

STABLE COMPANIONS. Listen to the band a-playing 


On the Promenade, 
Watch the merry forms a-swaying 
Where melancholy’s barred. 


THE LADY GROOM (to her steed): Drink to me 
nly with thine eyes, and | will pledge with mine. 
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DAUSBER: They tell me you have just finished a masterniece. 
DABBER: Yes; it’s awfully discouraging. 

DAUBER: What is? 

DABBER: Why, the way everybody is talking about it, 


ONE WORRY REMOVED. 5 Set. eo eae SAMIR oS gute hl 
“Well, my dear, I’ve just had my life insured } 
fer a thousand pounds.” 
“That's good. Now | shan’t have to keep tell- 
ing you to be careful every place you go.” 


vee 
ee 


GLADYS: Now that his father is dead, I supp0se es os 
Geoffrey will spend all his money? “1 say, waiter, do you think actresses should marry?” 
ETHEL: Oh! no; I’m marrying him to-morrow. “Certainly, madam. How else could they get a divorce?” 


.- 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE SPOOK OF OSCAR WILDE HAS LATELY BEEN COMMENTING ON WOMEN OF TO-DAY, 


BELOW 


1S WHAT HE WROTE ABOUT THE WOMEN OF THE TIME HE WAS ON EARTH, 


OSCAR WILDE WROTE: 


“Painted faces always attract. It is the at- 

tempt of the female living tnder unnatural condi- 
, tions to lure the male by reverting to the primitive 

lures of Nature.’ ‘This is a profound truth. There 

is some subtle connection between colour and love. 

In the springtime—the merry springtime—“when 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love,’ Nature puts on her most gorgeous array. In 
other words,,she paints. The gorgeous colours of 
the flowers, the bright plumage of the birds, has all 
one object—attraction and reproduction, Once the 
flowers, to quote the words of Shakespeare, “are 
wedded,” they gradually fade and wither; the birds, 
as soon as their mates are won and their nests are 
built, fall into the sombrenéss of marital respect- 

* ability. 

In proportion; as the romance of the springtime 
of their lives fades away, so do the brilliant colours 
and plumage which allured and won their mates, 
and.in the scheme of creation played che important 
part of natural selection and the perpetuation of 
the species. 


FAILING TO FIND MATES. 


There are exceptions, however, to this rule. In 
Nature, as in organised human society, there are 
birds who fail to find mates. What are the results? 
Deprived for some reason or other of the consumma- 
tion of their being, the perpetuation of the species, 
the plumage of the hen birds grow brighter and 
brighter as they advance in age, and gradually 
these unmated birds become as_ resplendent 
as themselves in the full spring heyday of their 
marriage. This same rule prevails with barren 
flowers. 

This lure of colour, which Nature regularly pro- 
duces as an incentive ta preservation and propaga- 
tion of types, is every day imitated, sometimes 
feebly, sometimes extravagantly, by the unmated wo- 
man of our own and of all present and past civilisa- 
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In other words, she counterfeits the blush, which 
is at once both Nature’s admonition and invitation 
by the application of paint! 

Go back to any period of the world’s history or to 
any civilisation you like, and you will find that the 
so-called ‘“‘outeast women ’’—that is, the women who 
had failed to find permanent mates and protectors— 
lured others to their embraces through the instru- 
mentality of paint. 


PAINTED FACES AMONG THE ANCIENTS, 


In ancient Egypt you will find in amongst the 


mummies’ tombs the little pots of rouge that the 
“daughters of joy’”—in our civilisation we term 
them unfortunates—used to touch up their dark 


cheeks when they inveigled the gallants of Thebes 
to their arms five thousand years ago 

Ages before the Romans heard even of Britain, 
and when Greece was but a geographical expression, 
the Yoshira in China, like their descendants to-day, 
both in the Celestial Empire and in Japan, sat in 
the tea rooms, twanged their samiens, but relied 
more than anything else on the deft touches of rose 
upon their yellow cheeks to bring admirers and yo- 
taries. In the Old Testament the daughters of 
Jerusalem were denounced by prophets for “ painted 
and wanton cheeks that invited men,” and so on 
through the ages, until in respectable society it has 
become a reproach and an insult to suggest that a 
lady paints, 


WHY WOMEN PAINT. 


The .painted women of to-day may be divided 
into three classes—those who paint artistically to 
hide the fact that failing beauty renders it incum- 
bent upon them to disguise the ravages of time; 
secondly, those who paint obviously to allure men 
and advertise their calling; and thirdly, those who 
paint out of sheer diablerie and extravagance. 

Even with the woman who paints to disguise her 
fading beauty, even if she is a wife and a mother, 
although she may not exactly paint to lure, she 


ae PROSPECTIVE M.P.: | got my start in life by serving in a shop at ten shillings a week, and yet t 


managed to save. 


+ ei A YOICE: Was thag¢ before the invention of cash registers? 
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paints mainly to secure the influence which beaut¥ 


always enjoys amongst men and husbands. 

‘he woman who paints openly to advertise be? 
calling—there are some 350,000 of these painted ladie® 
in England, 80,000 of whom dwell in London—know® 
and appreciates the value of colour. 

She may be ignorant, but the subtle sense of ner 
sex tells her that the rose and white of her cheeks 
indebted though she is to the chemist for her bloom, 


SE 


attracts the heedless inexperienced boy and the plas? 


roue alike, : 

Colour is her bait. For this reason she dyes b& 
golden hair, the hue of spring sunshine, the col? 
of the hair of Venus, the emblematical hue of the 
source of life of the sun in the old mythologies, 27 
brings lovers to her feet. ; 

She may be common and unattractive, but ar” / 
rayed in the bravery of her war paint, resplenden® 
in dyed tresses, she possesses the magic of allure 
ment that has always been the secret and power ? 
the female, which has been hers from the day tb® 
Adam ate of the forbidden fruit. 

But the woman) who! paints out of extravagane’’ 
diablerie and ennui far exceeds these modern Mas” 
dalens in her extravagance, 

She, in addition to emerald and ma genta-colour® 
hair, goes in for face pictures, 

Gone are the old ace of spades patches which 
our! great-grandmothers used to embellish thei 
charms in the days of powdered hair and nool® 

Fand-coloured representations of birds, flowers, rep” 
tiles, and emblems are taking their place. 

In a quarter of an hour a lovely painting of # 
bird or butterfly is executed by the artist wi 
specially prepared. paints, which do not injure 
skin, and can be easily washed off with soap #” 
water—the design disappears as quickly as roug 
under the same cleansing treatment, 

The effect of the painting when its wearer smile?» 
is most natural—one almost sees the flutter of t 
butterfly and the movement of the bird. Bars fr? 
popular songs, and even coats of arms, have 
in request;; in fact, the new face pictures bh® 
already proved a distinct “draw.” 


PAINTED LEGS AND BREASTS. 

Daring as this innovation may seem, it is B® | 
thing to the craze which has been started in Pat” 
and which is sure to spread here amongst ri¢ 
women. It is that of having their legs, breaS* 
and backs painted with landscapes and allegori 
subjects by leading artists. 

The practice strikes us as being repellent, asd 
the only excuse we can find for a woman haying 
legs painted is the one recorded in the reminiaceD™ 
of a certain Irish artist who at one time lived 
Paris in the Latin Quarter. 

He was desperately in love with a girl, woe 
returned his affections ardently, but who was, ; 
as poor as himself. 
to a students’ fancy-dress ball at Montmartre, 
the artist agreed to take her. 

She was the possessor of a Wattean sheperdeee 
costume, but was innocent of a pair of pink ae 
stockings. When the evening of the ball arri¥ 
the artist was penniless. The girl was in teat® 
Was she to be deprived of the one pleasure of wer 
life because he could not buy her a pair of pink ail 
stockings? 

He confessed his inability, and she grew inc? o 
solable until the bright idea struck him, which eb 
acquiesced in, of painting her shapely. ankles 9”. 
calves rose pink. 

Her “stockings” at the ball were that night 


rie of all the beholders.. It was the success of _ 
ize 


AN AUTHORITY SPEAKS. 


Citizen: Mr. Greatmann, I heard a curious “ 
bate the other evening, The subject, was: “ CaP, 
politician be a Christian?” What's your opinion 

Mr. Greatmann:> He can, but he’ll get lick 


YOuR ig ier ALWAYS HANDY 
? Ladies find the rt LET POWDER 

LA MIRETTE” PUFF CASE AND 
MIRROR 


; indispensable at 
\. i dancers, parties, golf, 
‘\ tennis, boating, and 
| the holidays. Worn 
; like a wrist watch, 
f contains powder 
| i} puff, mirror, and ‘ 
) i powder. Your Pow- 
}} der Puff and Mirror always at hat 
Useful and Handy. Only 2/6 © 
post free. Send remittance to 
,.THE NOVELTY CO. (Dept? 
* Binnwell House, Bolt Crt, Fleet St 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


GNORANCE is not always 
bliss Of a truth, it is 
often the source of much 
misery. Lack of definite 
knowledge has been the 
cause of more ruin te 
young girls than original 
sin. Youth is almost in- 
variably confiding, and the 
confidence of the adoles- 
cent female in the man she 
loves too frequently is 
misplaced. Not that we 
believe the girl to be per- 
petually the victim, for 
the old-fashioned methods 
of looking upon the woman 
as the poor betrayed sim 
pleton, and the man as the 
ruffan little short of a 
fiend. who did all the 
tempting, have passed 
away. it is admitted 
nowadays by everybody, 

except a few mealy-mouthed prudes, that the wo- 

Mman’s passions are every wit as strong as the man’s, 

and that she is quite as likely to prove the seducer 
as the male person. But thereby hangs another 

tale. 

The question of today is matrimony with 
foreigners who are Europeans. Many English 
firls have rushed headlong into these alliances 
Without pausing for a moment to weigh the con: 
Sequences, The handsome, fascinating foreigner, 
with that tremendous outward regard for women, 
which ig one of his strongest characteristics, but 
Never goes below the surface, invades an English 
home, deludes the mother with his flummeries, and 
Captivates the daughter with an excess of politeness 
to which she is unaccustomed. He presses his suit 
With an ardour which, most likely, he does not feel, 
and the stupid girl consents to an early marriage. 


» 


mM 


Mothers to Blame. 

In lending her countenance to this the mether 
is no less to blame than her offspring. She has 
been dazzled by the man’s assumpticns, and perhaps 
is secretly glad, at the same time, to get one of her 
Progeny off her hands. She makes no inquiries, and 
the sacrifice takes place. 


CORA: Do you think the new show will be a 


Success? 


DORIS: Rather, Even the leading lady blushed 


_ When she rehearsed her part. 


After the marriage the happy (7?) couple go 
abroad, and then comes the disconcerting revelation. 
The wife suddenly discovers that she is no wife ar 
all. Her so-called husband is still a bachelor in 
the eyes of his countrymen, for the laws of his 
land do not recognise the wedding as legal. Even 
if the ceremony has been performed abroad it is 


_ bound to her. 
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who was again in an interesting condition, deter+ 
mined to follow the man she still regarded as legally 
She packed her traps, and bidding: 
her friends good-bye, set out for Paris. She reached’ 
the luminous city, and dropped unexpectedly on her’ 
astonished spouse. To her utter consternation he: 
‘repudiated her, and declared her child to be ille 
gitimate. From the depths of her shame and degra- 
dation she wrote one heart-broken letter to her 
people and disappeared. Since that date nothing 
has been heard of her. Whether she is alive or- 
dead no one on this side of the channel can tell, 
though every endeavour has been made to find her. 
The man’s statement is that she simply walked 
out of his lodgings in Paris, taking the child with 
her, and never returned. It is one of those many 
mysteries which probably will never be solved.  If* 


if, MM 
og or 


gs 


AT THE AERODROME. 
SHE: There seems a lot of loving couples down here, 
HE: Yes; the husbands don’t turn up till the week-end, 


not binding unless it has taken place before the 
consul representing the country tO which the laay 
belongs. 

No Jurisdiction. 

Quite recently a case of this kind came before an 
English judge. The man in this instance was 2 
French count who had married an Englishwoman 
of good family. In this country they were strictly 
man and wife, but it appeared that after a time 
the rascal became tired of ‘his matrimonial bonds, 
and under some pretext, slipped across to France. 
Once there, he declined to return to his wife, or to 
provide her with a maintenance, defying the Eng- 
lish law to compel’ him to do so. The poor girl, 
who was both wife and no wife, sought the assist- 
ance of the Courts, but they were powerless to 
act, for they had no jurisdiction in France, and 80 
the unhappy lady was bound for ever to a worth- 
less scamp without any possibility of relief. 
Countess though she was in England, in France she 
would merely have been a concubine. 


A Heartless Scoundrel, 

Another case which came under our notice some 
time ago was even of a more pathetic interest. <A 
violinist at one of our leading variety theatres mar- 
ried an English girl, who was his landlady’s dau- 
ghter. For a time all went well. A baby was born, 
and there was much rejoicing. By-and--by the mu 
sician—he was a most accomplished fellow—grew 
homesick, and went back to France, promising to 
send for his wife when he had arranged for a per- 
manent residence in his own country. She waited 
in yain. No letter arrived from the errant hus- 
band. Weeks passed, and then the young woman, 


we were to mention the man’s name thousands of 
our readers would be amazed, for he has now 
reached a position of European repute, 


Good Advice, 

To avoid such terrible results of matrimonial im- 
prudence on the part of British girls there is only 
one course to be adopted by the prospective bride. 
Before marriage she should pay a visit to the na- 
tion of the man’s birth. There the consul, or vice- 
consul, will acquaint her with all the intricacies 
of the law of marriage, as practised in the country 
of which he is the acknowledged representative. If 
she should not then be satisfled, she ought to insist 
upon her lover becoming a naturalised British sub- 
ject. That would be a certain means of obviating 
future repudiation, but it would necessitate a seven 
years’ sojourn in this country with a good char- 
acter. 

In regard to marriage with a Frenchman, , there 
is another vital point which should never be lost 
sight of. . According to the laws of the Republic no 


. citizen until he reaches the age of twenty-five can 


marry without the consent of her parents or properly 
constituted guardians. In the event of a girl be- 


coming engaged to one of our lively neighbours, she ~ 


should always make sure of the exact date of his 
birth to prevent a breach of that !aw, and) possible 


misery after marriage. Lhe" 
; 


‘*VERI-CHIC’’ ART CARDS. 


Alluring Studies.—Photos — Exquisite Continental 
Rarities. Plain (sealed) packets: 2s, 8s 6d, 5s, 7s 6d.— 
A, HAYNES, 22, Daulky Street, Liverpool. 
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OW that the ‘Nursery ’”’ Season has 
started there is sure to be a big 
falling-off in the number of punters who 
bet habitually. 
it is a well-known axiom amongst 
a large number of ’cute backers of 
horses that they never start operations 
until the first Epsom Meeting, and 
cease with the Goodwood Festival. 


Reducing the Chances of Failure. 


To those whose main object is to get 
their livelihood out of racing this pro- 
gramme is a very wise one indeed, be- 
cause it minimises the chances of fail- 

eure to a very large degree. 

Any student of racing must have no- 
ticed that the form of most of “he 
horses who run between the _ period 
stated above is generally fairly accu- 
rate, whilst for the other parts of the 
season it frequently bappens that the 
most startling reversals of form takes 
place with painful regularity. 


The Lure of Racing. 


However, be this as it may, there are 
many thousands of good sportsmen who 
do not take these things into earnest 
consideration, and who will have a bet, 
no matter what. the conditions may be, 
irrespective of time or place, and as 
long as they have the will-power to 
keep their investments under method- 
ical control, the writer, for one, wishes 
them the best of jolly good fortune. 

To be successful at racing it is essen- 
tial to eliminate from one’s mind that 
something-for-nothing feeling which go 
often becomes an obsession with novices 
at the game, 


Business Methods Essential. 


The sooner a backer realises that rac- 
ing is a business, and requires treating 
as such, the sooner can it be made to 
pay. 

It is not suggested that runs of good 
luck do not occur to the backer who 
finds his selections haphazardly, but 
what is definitely stated is that to con- 
tinue throughout a lonz period to be 
on the right side of the bookmaker, it 
is necessary to introduce into one’s 
wagering a business-like method so as 
to counteract the inevitable sequence 
of losers which unfailingly occurs at 
frequent intervals, 


Changes of Luck. 


What beats such a large majority of 
punters is the “ fluctuation from aver- 
age,” and every backer should realise 
before all other considerations that 
these fluctuations are bound to occur: 
or, in other words, that there will come 
periods when he will have runs of good 
luck and runs of bad luck. 

In view of the above remarks it may 
he of interest to put before readers the 
following original method of staking, 
which can at least claim for itself the 
quality of being fairly safe. 


An Unique Method, 


With an-initial bank of 40 points (or 
let us say pounds for simplicity sake) 


THE HALF- 


we proceed to divide the full total into 
8 equal parts, making 8 banks of £5 
each. 

Our, purpose is to manipulate these 
small banks so that if our first 40 selec- 
tions should lose, a loss of £40 would 
be ineurred by the equivalent of £1 
each on the 40 losers. 


Dividing Our Selections, 


We then divide our selections into 
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LOTTIE: So your hubby is suing for a divorce? 


when he was away? 
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HOLIDAY. 


BETTING BY SYSTEM 


“WioTroR” EXPLAING How TO MAX MoNnNzZ YT 


In these articles various methods 
by System are 
weekly. :: 9 3: 


of Making Money 


groups of 5, dividing the first five points 
by 5, placing one point on each selec- 
tion until a winner is backed. ‘yhat- 
ever amount is won over our first win- 
ner is added to the remainder of the 
small bank, and one-fifth of the whole 
of this remainder is placed on the next 
selection until the first five selections 
have been backed. A stop is then made 
and the surplus of this bank, nf any, 
is placed into reserve, and we then pro- 
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Did he meet his affinity 


DOLLIE: No; but he met mine when he returned! 
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ceed to work in the same manner 0% 
the second 5 selections with our seco” 
vank of £5. Immediately 40 selection? 
have been backed in this manner, oUt 
8 small banks are added together, a? 
we then proceed as before for any 
period we may desire to do so. 


Larger Profits than by Level Stakins- 

By this method of staking, very @” 
hanced profits are usually shown cot 
pared with a level stake of £1 on the 40 
selections. 

Should the profits on the 8 small panké 
reach a total of, say, £8, after the ful 
number of 40 selections have pee? 
backed, our best 8 banks would consi 
of £6 each. 

By adopting this rather unique ™© 
thod of staking, backers are safe 
guarded against any very long ge 
quences of losers swallowing up t 
whole of their initial capital, and D& 
sides this, in the event of them bei? 
successful, the placing of the winninS*® 
of each bank in reserve enables the™ 
to draw on this surplus when the b# 
time crops up. 


A System Without Tears. ‘ 
The method is simple. and does no 
require any intricate figuring out 
work it properly, so that it is one whic? 
should appeal to all who are ‘n sear 
of a method of staking which can 
considered fool-proof. 


REPLIES TO READERS ON 
RACING TOPICS. 
Conducted by “ VICTOR.” 

Please Note.—All questions must me 
plainly written, and the reader’s 09” 
and address must accompany eV 
query. 

Readers must give a pen-name. 
initials, whereby they will easily 
nise their answer in this column. 
DOLLY.—No trace. s 
KITE.—We have heard of the firm ¥° 

mention before. 
POTTY.—The match was 

£40,000, a 
PLUM.—He won twice on the same aft® 

noon. 

BOLTON P.—Tommy Tittlemouse- 


ot 


* 


made for 


SOGER.—Caiman holds the record she 


one mile, his time being 1 min. 
sec. at Lingfield, July 13th, 1900. 
JOLLY B.—Hackler’s Pride won | é 
Cambridgeshire twice in ‘success!@ 
in 1903-4, and Christmas Daisy 
formed the same feat in 1909-10. A 
NEPTUNE.—Caliqua, ridden bY 
Smith, won the St. feger in 1920- ‘al 
SISTERS (Devon).—Owing to the “ 
strike the Cambridgeshire of 1920 Ww 
abandoned. _ 
L. P. J—We are endeaveuring to ir 
the information you require. 
LEE. B.—Not for the past 20 yeat® - 
HESPETH.—He rode in America bef? 
coming to this country. ars’ 
COPPER NOB.—Cease after your aj 
win, and start with your orig!” 
stake on the next selection. of 
LADDIE—It is against the rules |. 
racing, anc can be punished by ¥* 
ing off the Turf, 
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MISS FOLLY, THE CARNIVAL QUEEN. 


SS 


HE: You’ve made a regular fool of me since we 


were marricd, 
SHE: Oh, no! I’ve merely developed you. 
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CHOLLY: | love you as 1! love no one else on earth. 
MOLLY: You forget yourself. 
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REGISTER’D, 
THE OTHER GIRL: The arttul cat! I never knew a word of it!. 
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N some way or another’ Tom 

Eeclesthorpe has got the repu- 
tation of being clumsy. That is 
what he himself says. His most 


ticular, and- when he makes this 
admission they kindly explain for 
him. 

They say he has got the repu- 
tation by reason of his con- 
founded clumsiness. He hardly 
looks the character, being rather 
below the average height and 
nedtly compactly built. Also he 
is a manufacturing jeweller of 
considerable skill, which makes 
his ease the more remarkable. 

The fact remains that if Tom 
into another man’s room and picks up the 


goes 
finest-coloured meerschaum in the collection he in- 
evitably lets it slip through his fingers. 

He was never known to notice any stumbling- 
block in the shape of a fold in a rug or a raised 


threshold. He never’ walks along a crowded 
thoroughfare without colliding with some person 
coming from the opposite direction and then danc- 
ing from side to side in front of him until he man- 
ages to make his escape by pushing or retreat. 

As to breaking china and overturning things at 
table, he has a record that is unapproachable. 
Nevertheless he insists that it is simply his ill-luck 
and not long ago he became actually despondent 
over it and shunned the haunts of men and women 
altogether. 

After a little while Lewis missed him and went 
to his lodging to hold him up. He found him 
playing the flute, which is a melancholy occupation, 
not only for the performer, but for anybody else 
who happens to be within range of the instrument— 
that is, when it is played with the assistance of a 
aelf-instruction book, 

As Lewis entered the room Ecclesthorpe rose 
hastily to welcome him and there was a crash. It 
was only the table lamp and nothing was broken but 
the shade and the lid of the tobacco-jar, but Eccles- 
thorpe seemed to be as much put out as the lamp. 

“Don’t this win it?” he exclaimed. “I’ve had 
‘that lamp for nearly two years and it never acted 


HE: Are you fond of out-door sports? 
SHE: Yes, if they go home early, 


intimate friends aré more par- 


cue through the cloth.” 


“IT don’t know how I managed to do that,” said 
Tom. “I’ye made that shot a hundred times. I’m 
glad you came, Lewis. I’ve been feeling a little 
lonesome.” 


“ Been ill?’ 

“N-no, not exactly ill.” 

“You haven’t been busy or you wouldn’t be 
learning the flute. We've all been wondering what 
had become of you, We miss a lot of fun since 
you've deserted us. As Bidwell says, the exhilarat- 
ing sense of impending catastrophe that we all ex- 
perience when you are about is missing.’’ 

Ecclesthorpe frowned. 

“That's just it,’’ he said. “T’m not a profes- 
sional entertainer, and because I’ve once or twice 
happened to—— Look here, I think there are plenty 
of breakables here, but until you came in and that 
lamp tipped over, I hayen’t——” 

“Easy!” said Lewis. “Don’t get excited. We 
didn’t know you were sensitive. Nobody meant to 
hurt your feelings. A little playful exaggeration, 
that’s all. There are lots of things round the club 
that you haven’t broken—the dumb-bells in the 
gymnasium, the bowls in the alley and—well, I'll 
swear off, and I’ll make the rest of the boys behave. 
Look here; there’s going to be a club dance on 
Thursday night. I know you always pass them, 
but that’s a mistake. There’s nothing like the gay 
throng to give a man self-poise and confidence. Get 
your ’appy apparel and come. If anything unfor- 
tunate does occur I'll slaughter the man who opens 


his lips by way of smiles—but there won't. You'll 
come?”’ 
Eeclesthorpe said that he would see the club 


hanged first, but Lewis argued him out of that deter- 
mination at last and he went. 

Tom’s heart failed him when he entered the 
room, for he had become slightly morbid, and he 
might have backed out if Lewis had not seen him 
and made for him. , 

Taking him by the arm, he marched him up to 
a group of women, and the next thing Ecclesthorpe 
knew he was writing his name on programmes right 
and left. 

He began to forget himself and even to wish that 
the dancing would begin, for he danced well. His 
parents had attended to that branch of his educa- 
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tion when he was a very small boy, the exercise D& 
ing calculated to remove awkwardness. Suddenly 
Lewis caught him by the arm, 

“‘ Here’s Miss Penmorgan,” he said. 
morgan, Mr. Ecclesthorpe is dying——” 

‘‘He doesn’t look like it,” said the young lady: 
“But I’m awfully sorry.’’ 

‘For an introduction, 
bowed. “He’s one of our 
must be gracious to him,” : 

“T’ll do the best I can,” said Miss Penmorga!: 
laughingly, and yielded her programme. 

Eeclesthorpe thought he had never seen anythin? 
like her. She was a hard girl to describe, becaus 
even an accurate description, as descriptions #£° 
could only give a faint idea of her charm. 

Tom could not haye described her gown for lack 
of technical knowledge, but he was conscious that 
it was something approaching to a miracle of th® 
dressmaker’s art, elaborate without too loudly pro 
claiming the fact, and of rich material, He ma 
aged .to book a two-step and a fox-trot and he 
wondered at his luck. 

He danced and acquitted himself with credit 
but it was, after all, a joyless, mechanical busines 
until the quadrille with Miss Penmorgan. 

Then Ecclesthorpe mounted at once to a sort of 
seventh heaven of delight. He found himself talk 
ing well under the inspiration of her bright ey@? 
and ready, musical laughter, and he went throug! 
the most complicated figures without a false ste?’ 
Then it was over and they went and sat down t& 
gether, 

‘“‘You may fan me if you will,” she said offerin? 
him her dainty toy of carved ivory, satin, and lace 

Tom eyed it doubtfully. 

“T would like to, but I dare not,” he said, “! 
should break it. I am destruction incarnate. You 
ask any of the men. But I would sooner tell you 
myself than let you learn it from other lips. Mis9 
Penmorgan, I am hopelessly clumsy. I was bor? 
with ten thumbs that are like irresponsible and ul 
controllable feet, Don’t tempt me.’ 

“T like clumsy people,” she said, “but I dete#® 
laziness. I believe you are simply lazy. You would 
like me to fan you—isn’t that it?” 

“Tt would be delicious,” he owned. 

Then the orchestra began to play, and a pal® 
sickly youth came up and bore the divinity away: 

It was a long time to the two-step, but it cam® 
at last, and Ecclesthorpe fancied that the girl look 
pleased too, 

There was never such a two-step—never since tw” 
steps first were. It was the ecstasy of motion, sat 
tatory intoxication, 

Miss Penmorgan spoke once. She said— 

“TI think your step suits mine to perfection.” 


és Miss Ppen- 


continued Lewis, as Tom 
very finest, and you 
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GOOD OLD BRIDGET! 


“ Bridget, how did it happen that 
| when we camé in last night after t 
theatre there was a policeman in * 


kitchen?” i 

“Sure, mum, Oi don’t know: but 0 
think the theatre didn’t last as long ™ 
usual.” 


——+ot 
GENTLE HINT. 


Mistress: That was a very nice jetteF 
of Patrick’s offering you marri 
Mary. What shall I say in reply fo 
you?” 
Mary: Tell him, mum, if you pl@ nh 

that when I get my wages raised ? ot 
month, mum, that I’ll begin to save f 
the weddin’ things, 
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he- 
sly And spoken words were never more ravishing to 

¥ like that before. It wanted to draw attention to 
n- “tself, I guess.” 

‘Don’t take any notice of it then,” said’ Lewis. 

ly: ““That’s the only way todo. Where have you been 
eeping yourself this month of Sundays? I haven't 
ym. Sten you since the night you jabbed your billiard- 
ou | Mortal ear than these to Ecclesthorpe’s auricular 
°rrans, Then the music stopped and tha Fates 
n, ~ 4 Chuckled. 
’ “For a clumsy man——’’ began the girl. 
ng She did not finish, because Ecclesthorpe’s un- 
ge lucky feet, slipped on the polished floor. He had 
‘Os, SO dust presence of mind enough to release his 
Dartner’s arm so as not to involve her in his down- 
ck fall, and the next instant he floundered and fell 
at lutching at her dress. 
he With the sickening thud of his impact there was 
0° “ningled a long, rasping, rending sound ‘and a faint 
nv Shriek, Then a ripple of laughter that ran round 
he the room. 

It was not an ordinary tear that Miss Penmor- 
te Ban’s skirt suffered. There were several extraor- 
38 ‘linary ones. The ‘‘envious Casca” would have 

‘reened with greater envy at the sight of the 
of least of those rent, 
ke There was an instant rush of matrons to the 
Pr) 7escue and Miss Penmorgan was surrounded and 
h borne away for repairs. As for Ecclesthorpe, he 
p fooked in vain around the room for a sympathetia 
o face, but even Lewis seemed to be nearly hysterical 

With mirth, 
ig Yet there was, after all, one man who was not 
e- Smiling. He was a fine-looking, elderly man, and 

‘the expression he wore was more than grave—it 
1 ‘Wag sorrowful, 
at _ KEcclesthorpe’s heart warmed to him at once. 
us Here was a gentleman, a person of refinement and 
33 ‘Of a sympathetic nature, in a room full of heartless, 
an Srinning idiots. He felt so grateful that when this 
a ‘Sentleman entered the dressing-room » few minutes 

later he felt compelled to speak to him. 
5b “TI would like to Know you, sir,” he said, hold- 
a ing out his hand, “I hope that I may meet you 

‘Again. Iam sorry that I did not make your ac- 

“uaintance earlier in the evening. 
>, “You are yery flattering, I am sure,” said the 

ther, smiling. ‘“ Your warmth convinces mé_ of 
e Your sincerity, but may I ask why?” 
d Ecclesthorpe blushed und hesitated. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “you were the only 
- ™an in the room who didn’t langh when that unfor. 
[- tunate accident took place. I want you to know 
\ that I appreciate it,” 

The elderly gentleman’s eyes twinkled. 

_ “As for that,” he said, “I could ‘hardly he -ex- 
Pected to laugh. You see, I pay for my daughter’s 

‘dresses. My name is Penmorgan.” 

| Eecclesthorpe gasped. 
“But don’t feel badly about it,” continued Mr. 
enmorgan, as he slipped into his coat. “It’s a 
t ™ere drop in the bucket, and I hope to know you 
p etter, I’m sure. Good-night.”’ 

"J He shook hands cordially and went out. Eecles- 
thorpe, who was still in a slightly dazed condition. 
i ‘took up his hat and followed him. As he reached 
; the door he heard an unmistakable chuckle as Mr. 

Penmorgan gave his daughter his arm. 

She looked more beautiful than ever in her fur 

Coat. Seeing Ecclesthorpe approach, she stopped. 

4nd, taking her hand from her father’s arm, offered 
a it to the young man with genuine forgiveness in her 
, § tyes. 

. “Don't,” she protested, laughingly, as Tom 


 Stammered his apologies. “You only vindicated 
Yourself. You remember what I said?” 

“Hurry!” interrupted Mr. Penmorgan. “ Settle 
Your difficulty some other time. Mr .Ecclesthorpe 
Wants to make my acquaintance. He’s coming to 
See na,” 

“Do,” added the young lady. “ Good-night.”’ 

*Tom forgave Lewis after all, for some little time 
ater he told Miss Penmorgan that unless she said 
4 certain little word he was in imminent danger of 
reaking something else—to wit, his heart. 
. “Have you really got one?” she asked laugh- 
ngly. 
“No,” confessed Ecclesthorpe: 


; it the 
; Arst time I saw you.” 


“T lost 
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CONSOLING. 


Mrs. Avnoo: Bridget, the parlour windows are 
‘So dirty that I-can’t see through them. 

'.. Bridget: Well, mum, I only just came from 
“he front door, and beyant the faces of Miss Fashion 
‘nd her young man in the bay-windy opposite, 
hur’s nothin’ across the way worth lukin at. 
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GIVING THE GAME AWAY. 


JOBSON and Dobson, City men both, were lunch. 
ing at the Savoy the other day, when their attention 
became centred upon a couple at the next table. 

The young man wasan ordinary young man about 
town, good-looking but not particularly interesting: 
But the girl,was sweet. Perhaps that was why 
Jobson and Dobson stared go much, 

Anyway. the couple seemed awfully fond of one 
another. The way they spoke with their eyes and 
purred with their voices was enough to make any- 
body notice them. 


Jobson got quite sarcastic at last, “ Honey: 
moon couple,” he observed to Dobson, 
“Nota bit of it,” said®Dobson. ‘“‘They’re no. 


husband and wife.” 

“ Why. not?” 

“They are too affectionate for that.” 

It seemed like common-sense, but then Jobson 
had noticed the lady was wearing a wedding-ring. 


He saw his chance. He thought he had a soft thing 


on. \ 
“Tl bet you a pound they are man and wife,’’ 
he observed. 

“Done!” said Dobson. ‘But how are we to 
know?” y 7 


“Look at her wedding-ring,”, said Jobson. 
“Hang it! I didn’t notice that, I suppose I’ve 


got to pay.” 


Just then the couple, having finished their lunch, 
arrived at the coffee period. The waiter had served 
their coffee and retired. And the two City men 
heard the smart Johnny inquire: 

“How many pieces of sugar, dear?’ 

“I win, after all!” 

“Yes,” owned Jobson, as he handed over the 
Bradbury; “she wears a wedding ring, but the man 
isn’t her husband, or he’d shove two lumps of sugar 
in her cup and say nothing!” . © 


*‘PARIS-ART’ PHOTOS FREE 


“ CHIC-ART”’ STUDIES and PHOTOS,—Sealed sets, 
2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5s. and 103. Above rare photos FREE to 
all customers.—B, HAYDINF,. 647, Fulbam Road, Lon- 
don, 


WAITER: I'm afraid the pudding will not be quite satisfactory to-day, sir, as it was made with a 
May ! suggest your taking plenty of sugar with it? 


get a word in, but at length the angry woman 


NOW READY!! 
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THE LATEST. 


A POOR cobbler had a wife who was constantly 
nagging him, and one evening when he came home 
a little later than usual she commenced to upbraid 
him the minute he came int) the house, 

It was some little time before the cobbler coula 


stopped her breath. aes 

“Be quiet, Catherine,” he said, ‘and listen to 
me. This evening I have had a stroke of great 
good luck. On’the way home I met'a fairy who 
had lost her way, and in return for my help in. 
leading her back to the right path she gave me this. 
pair of magic slippers.” nity 

“What is there wonderful about them?” de- 
manded his wife, examining the pair of slippers he 
was carrying. 

“Well, she told me,” the cobbler went on, “that 
the person who put on the right one became invisi- 
ble immediately; then, if they put cn the left one, 
they appeared again. Now, you eee, how important 
they are!” Wi 

“Let me try,” said his wife; and she promptly 
sat down and pulled on the right slipper. : 

At the same instant she vanished away com- 
pletely, leaving her husband gaping at the empty 
air in front of him. 

“Bless my life!’ he gasped. 
true! She’s gone!’’ 

He glanced at the other slipper in his hand, and 
making up his mind quickly, he hurried out and 
threw it into the deepest well in the neighbourhood! 
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